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Abstract: Soil erosion on the Loess Plateau of China is effectively controlled due to the implementation 
of several ecological restoration projects that improve soil properties and reduce soil erodibility. However, 
few studies have examined the effects of vegetation restoration on soil properties and erodibility of gully 
head in the gully regions of the Loess Plateau. The objectives of this study were to quantify the effects of 
vegetation restoration on soil properties and erodibility in this region. Specifically, a control site in a slope 
cropland and 9 sites in 3 restored land-use types (5 sites in grassland, 3 in woodland and 1 in shrubland) in 
the Nanxiaohegou watershed of a typical gully region on the Loess Plateau were selected, and soil and 
root samples were collected to assess soil properties and root characteristics. Soil erodibility factor was 
calculated by the Erosion Productivity Impact Calculator method. Our results revealed that vegetation 
restoration increased soil sand content, soil saturated hydraulic conductivity, organic matter content and 
mean weight diameter of water-stable aggregate but decreased soil silt and clay contents and soil 
disintegration rate. A significant difference in soil erodibility was observed among different vegetation 
restoration patterns or land-use types. Compared with cropland, soil erodibility decreased in the restored 
lands by 3.99% to 21.43%. The restoration patterns of Cheistogenes caespitosa K. and Artemisia sacrorum L. in 
the grassland showed the lowest soil erodibility and can be considered as the optimal vegetation 
restoration pattern for improving soil anti-erodibility of the gully heads. Additionally, the negative linear 
change in soil erodibility for grassland with restoration time was faster than those of woodland and 
shrubland. Soil erodibility was significantly correlated with soil particle size distribution, soil disintegration 
rate, soil saturated hydraulic conductivity, water-stable aggregate stability, organic matter content and root 
characteristics (including root average diameter, root length density, root surface density and root biomass 
density), but it showed no association with soil bulk density and soil total porosity. These findings indicate 
that although vegetation destruction is a short-term process, returning the soil erodibility of cropland to 
the level of grassland, woodland and shrubland is a long-term process (8—50 years). 
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1 Introduction 


In the past several decades, soil erosion on the Loess Plateau of China has led to severe losses of 
soil and fertility, resulting in a serious problem of regional food security (Wang et al., 2013). In 
particular, approximately 63% of total runoff in the gully regions of the Loess Plateau is 
generated from loess tableland, which initiates gully headward erosion and contributes to 86% of 
total sediment. A gully head refers to a sudden step change in a gully channel bed, in which 
intense erosion occurs due to concentrated flow scouring from the loess tableland area (upstream 
area) (Bennett and Alonso, 2006). A series of research programs have been conducted in the gully 
regions of the Loess Plateau to control the gully headward erosion. Most importantly, conversion 
of sloped cropland to land with restored vegetation results in great changes in vegetation in a 
short period, and this has been proposed as an effective measure for controlling soil and water 
loss, which attributed to improvements in soil properties and reductions in soil erodibility (Huang 
et al., 2010; Wang et al., 2013; Wu et al., 2016). Generally speaking, sloped croplands are 
increasingly being restored to control soil loss. In the gully regions of the Loess Plateau, 
croplands close to gully heads have also been restored to restrain gully headward erosion. As 
important soil quality indicators, soil properties are frequently employed to assess the benefits of 
altered land use with vegetation restoration (Wang et al., 2012; Zhang et al., 2013; Wu et al., 
2016). Soil erodibility, which is the susceptibility of soil to erosion, is a critical factor used to 
estimate the soil erosion rate and to plan soil and water conservation measures (Singh and Khera, 
2008; Wang et al., 2013). Hence, the investigation of changes in soil erodibility and properties of 
gully heads induced by vegetation restoration is important for reasonably planning vegetation 
measures in the gully head areas. 

Some studies concluded that vegetation restoration causes changes in soil properties, such as 
soil bulk density and soil total porosity (Li and Shao, 2006; Zhang et al., 2013), soil infiltration 
(Wang et al., 2013; Zhao et al., 2013), soil saturated hydraulic conductivity (Li and Shao, 2006; 
Hu et al., 2009; Wu et al., 2016), water-stable aggregate stability (Li and Shao, 2006; Wang et al., 
2012; Zhang et al., 2013), and soil erodibility (Parwada and Tol, 2016), as well as other properties 
(Jiao et al., 2011). On the Loess Plateau, soil bulk density decreases, and the contents of soil 
organic matter (SOM) and macroaggregates (>0.25 mm) and aggregate stability increase across a 
chronosequence of naturally restored vegetation (Li and Shao, 2006; An et al., 2009; Jiao et al., 
2011). Root activity, the development of biopores and improvement in aggregate stability 
resulting from re-conversion of cropland to grassland alter soil hydraulic conductivity, with a 
great effect on infiltration capacity and water movement in soil (Schwartz et al., 2003). However, 
different conclusions have been reached for changes in soil infiltration with restoration time. For 
example, Zhu et al. (2010) reported that soil erodibility linearly decreased as the abandonment 
period increased. However, Wang et al. (2013) suggested that soil erodibility of natural 
abandoned cropland decreased gradually with restoration time and tended to stabilize by 28 years 
after abandonment. These differences indicate that changes in soil properties and erodibility 
exhibit diverse patterns during vegetation succession in different study regions. Therefore, the 
changes in soil properties and erodibility of gully heads after re-conversion of cropland to land 
with restored vegetation require further investigation. 

In general, changes in soil erodibility during vegetation restoration are induced by complex 
interactions between soil properties and root characteristics (De Baets et al., 2006). Knapen et al. 
(2007) and Zhu et al. (2010) revealed that soil erodibility decreases as soil bulk density increases. 
Sheridan et al. (2000) reported a negative relationship between soil erodibility and clay content, 
whereas no significant correlation was found by Li et al. (2015). Water-stable macroaggregates 
have a negative effect on soil erodibility (Barthés and Roose, 2002), and soil erodibility is 
effectively weakened (Knapen et al., 2008) because SOM can promote the development of soil 
aggregates. Significant negative correlations have been found between soil erodibility and steady 
infiltration rate and between soil erodibility and disintegration rate (Li et al., 2015; Wang et al., 
2015). Furthermore, the root system of vegetation plays an important role in controlling soil 
erosion via effects of physical binding and chemical bonding to increase soil stability and 
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resistance to erosion. In some studies, rill soil erodibility was observed to decrease exponentially 
with increasing root biomass density or length density (Mamo and Bubenzer, 2001a, b; Gyssels et 
al., 2005; De Baets et al., 2006; Zhang et al., 2013). Moreover, vegetation and soil properties are 
the primary factors controlling the resistance of gully heads to erosion (Vanmaercke et al., 2016). 
Most studies to date on gully headward erosion have been conducted using aerial photographs 
(Marzolff and Poesen, 2009), field surveys (Frankl et al., 2012) and three-dimensional 
reconstruction technology based on photos (Gómez-Gutiérrez et al., 2014). However, given the 
difficulties in measuring belowground biomass characteristics, such as root (length, surface area, 
and biomass) density using the above mentioned methods, relatively few data on the effects of 
root systems on soil erodibility of gully heads are available (Vannoppen et al., 2015), particularly 
on the Loess Plateau. Therefore, the effect of changes in soil properties and root characteristics on 
soil erodibility during a long-term conversion of cropland to restored lands requires further 
investigation. 

To better evaluate the efficiency of vegetation restoration, the impacts of land-use change and 
patterns of vegetation restoration on soil properties and erodibility of gully heads over time 
should be determined. In this study, we assumed that soils from 10 croplands in a typical gully 
region of the Loess Plateau before restoration had the same spatial textural homogeneity and 
followed the same underlying mechanisms during restoration. The objective of this study was to 
identify changes in soil properties and erodibility of gully heads associated with 4 land-use types 
and 9 vegetation restoration patterns as well as the relationships between soil erodibility and 
influencing factors. 


2 Materials and methods 


2.1 Study area 


The study was conducted in the Nanxiaohegou watershed of the Xifeng Research Station of Soil 
and Water Conservation (35°41'—35°44'N, 107°30'-107°37'E; 1050-1423 m a.s.1.; Fig. 1), located 
in a typical gully region of the Loess Plateau, China. The watershed has an area of 36.3 km”. The 
study area is characterized by a temperate continental semiarid climate. The annual mean 
temperature is 10°C, and the frost-free period is 160-180 d. Annual precipitation is approximately 
523 mm, with 58.8% of the total precipitation occurring between July and September in the form 
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Fig. 1 Location of the study area (Nanxiaohegou watershed) (a) and distribution of the sampling sites (b). DEM, 
Digital Elevation Model; CZ, slope cropland of Zea mays L.; GA, grassland community of Artemisia annua L.; 
GAC, mixed grassland community of A. annua and Agropyron cristatum (L.) Gaertn.; GC, grassland community 
of A. cristatum; GCC, mixed grassland community of A. cristatum and Cleistogenes caespitosa K.; GCV, mixed 
grassland community of C. caespitosa and Artemisia vestita Wall. ex Bess; WP, black locust woodland of 
Robinia pseudoacacia L.; WO, cypress woodland of Platycladus orientalis (L.) Franco; WSO, mixed woodland 
of Armeniaca sibirica (L.) Lam and Acer oliverianum Pax; SR, shrubland of Hippophae rhamnoides L. 
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of short heavy rain storms. The soil type is silt loam soil. The original vegetation has disappeared 
due to human activities. In recent decades, soil and water loss has been effectively controlled due 
to the implementation of vegetation restoration projects. At present, the vegetation types primarily 
include the planted forests and shrubs, and native secondary herbaceous plant communities. 


2.2 Experimental design, sampling and measurements 


The study was conducted from June to August 2016. We selected a control site in a slope cropland 
(CZ, slope cropland of Zea mays L.) and 9 sites in 3 restored land-use types, including 5 sites in 
grassland (GA, the grassland community of Artemisia annua L.; GAC, the mixed grassland 
community of Agropyron cristatum (L.) Gaertn. and A. annua.; GC, the grassland community of 
A. cristatum; GCC, the mixed grassland community of A. cristatum and Cleistogenes caespitosa 
K.; GCV, the mixed grassland community of C. caespitosa and Artemisia vestita Wall. ex Bess), 3 
in woodland (WP, the black locust woodland of Robinia pseudoacacia L.; WO, the cypress 
woodland of Platycladus orientalis (L.) Franco; WSO, the mixed woodland of Armeniaca sibirica 
(L.) Lam and Acer oliverianum Pax) and 1 in shrubland (SR, the shrubland of Hippophae 
rhamnoides L.) based on a detailed investigation of land uses and vegetation community types in 
some typical gully heads (Fig. 1; Table 1). It should be noted that we selected the sites with 
similar slope aspect, slope gradient, elevation, soil type and previous farming practices to 
minimize effects on the results. Further, we selected 5 typical grass communities as representative 
grassland according to the natural successional process of grass vegetation. The primary planted 
woodland types were R. pseudoacacia, Platycladus orientalis (L.) Franco and mixed forest of A. 
sibirica and A. oliverianum. Because of the intense human activity, few shrubs were present in the 
study area, and the typical shrub tree is H. rhamnoides. 


Table 1 Land-use type, vegetation, topography and restoration time for the selected sites 


Coverage Slope Elevation Restoration 


Land-use type Site Dominant plant species (%) (%) an fie) 
Cropland CZ Zea mays L. 56 520 1351 1 
Grassland GA Artemisia annua L. 45 6.98 1280 3 

GAC A. annua.+Agropyron cristatum (L.) Gaertn. 65 5.58 1277 4 
GC A. cristatum 50 Wes? 1280 y 
GCC A. cristatum+Cleistogenes caespitosa K. 92 5.06 1287 8 
GCV C. caespitosa.+Artemisia vestita Wall. ex Bess 90 9.41 1289 17 
Woodland WP Robinia pseudoacacia L. 54° 10.80 1278 25 
WO Platycladus orientalis (L.) Franco 84" 9.24 1273) 40 
WSO Armeniaca sibirica (L.) Lam+Acer oliverianum Pax 65" 5.93 1260 35 
Shrubland SR Hippophae rhamnoides L. 86" 4.88 1275 38% 


Note: CZ, slope cropland of Zea mays L.; GA, grassland community of Artemisia annua L.; GAC, mixed grassland community of 
Agropyron cristatum (L.) Gaertn. and A. annua.; GC, grassland community of A. cristatum; GCC, mixed grassland community of A. 
cristatum and Cleistogenes caespitosa K.; GCV, mixed grassland community of C. caespitosa and Artemisia vestita Wall. ex Bess; WP, 
black locust woodland of Robinia pseudoacacia L.; WO, cypress woodland of Platycladus orientalis (L.) Franco; WSO, mixed 
woodland of Armeniaca sibirica (L.) Lam and Acer oliverianum Pax; SR, shrubland of Hippophae rhamnoides L. “ indicates grass 
coverage under the forest. * indicates that the restoration time of shrubland was approximately 38 years. 


Three sampling plots of 5 mx5 m were established for soil and root sampling at each study site. 
The soil particle size distribution, soil bulk density, soil total porosity, soil disintegration rate, soil 
saturated hydraulic conductivity, water-stable aggregate stability and root characteristics were 
measured. For each study site, 15 soil samples (3 sampling plotsx5 soil samples/per plot) for each 
soil property parameter were collected from the top 20 cm of soil in a "S"-shaped pattern. Steel 
cutting rings (100 cm) were collected from the top 20 cm of soil, and each steel ring was 
weighed after drying for 24 h at 105°C to determine the soil bulk density and soil total porosity, 
assuming a soil particle density of 2.65 g/cm?. Fifteen soil samples obtained using a cubical iron 
box (5 cm in length) at each site were employed to measure the soil disintegration rate using the 
soil disintegrating box developed following the float barrel principle (Li et al., 2015). For each 
site, 15 soil samples obtained using a steel cutting ring (200 cm°) were saturated and measured 
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under a constant head to assess the soil saturated hydraulic conductivity by the constant head 
method (Wang et al., 2012). The soil particle distribution was measured using a MasterSizer 2000 
laser sizer (Malvern Instruments Ltd., Malvern, UK). Sieves with different apertures (0.25, 0.50, 
1.00, 2.50 and 5.00 mm) were used to evaluate the water-stable aggregates. A saturated soil 
sample of 50 g was placed on the sieves and then immersed into water and shaken up and down 
30 times within 1 min. The aggregates left on each sieve were weighed, and the percentage of 
each class was calculated (Wang et al., 2014). The mean weight diameter, an indicator of of 
water-stable aggregate stability across the range of aggregate classes, was calculated from the 
dried mass of the aggregates left on each sieve (Bissonnais, 1996). The potassium dichromate 
external heating method was used to measure the SOM content. A steel cubical box (10 cm in 
length) was used to collect 5 soil samples from each sampling plot. These samples were combined 
and soaked in tap water for approximately 1 h to increase the soil dispersion, and the samples 
were placed on a 0.25-mm sieve and washed with tap water using a low-pressure head. Living 
roots, plant debris and some pebbles remained on the sieve. Only the living roots were carefully 
retrieved using tweezers (Yu et al., 2014) and then scanned using an Epson V700 scanner (Seiko 
Epson Corporation, Nagano Prefecture, Japan) at a resolution of 300 dpi. Root characteristics 
were measured using Win RHIZO image analysis software (version 2007 pro) to obtain the root 
average diameter, root length density, and root surface area density. The roots were oven-dried for 
24 h at 65°C and weighed to calculate the root biomass density. The soil erodibility factor (K) was 
calculated by the Erosion Productivity Impact Calculator (EPIC) method using Equation 1 
(Williams and Arnold, 1997). 


SIL 0.3 
K ={0.2+0.3exp[ -0.0256SAN(1-SIL)/100 ]} x I ) 


CLA+SIL 
l 1 
0.25C 0.7SN, 2 


1.0 —-——_——___—_ |x| 1.0 - ———__—__—___ 
eT] SN, +exp(—5.51+22.95SN, ) 


where SAN (%) is the sand content (2.000—0.050 mm); SIL (%) is the silt content (0.050—0.002 
mm); CLA (%) is the clay content (<0.002 mm); C (%) is the soil organic carbon (SOC) content, 
which can be calculated as follows: SOC content=0.583xSOM content; SN; (%) is a transition 
variable, SNi=1—SAN/100. K is expressed as a standard unit of the USA, K=0.1317xthe standard 
international unit ((t-hm?-h)/(MJ-mm-hm_2)). 


2.3 Statistical analyses 


Soil properties and erodibility were compared among land-use types and vegetation patterns using 
analysis of variance (ANOVA). Correlations were tested using the SPSS statistical software 
package (version 16.0). Duncan's test (P<0.05) was used to compare the means of soil properties 
and erodibility when the results of ANOVA were significant at P<0.05 level. Regression 
relationships between soil erodibility and influencing factors were analyzed by a simple 
regression method. 


3 Results 


3.1 Variations in soil properties after vegetation restoration 


3.1.1 Soil bulk density and soil total porosity 


As shown in Table 2, the soil bulk density of cropland was 1.16 g/cm?, and the average soil bulk 
density of grassland, woodland and shrubland was 4.31%, 7.76% and 2.59% greater than that of 
cropland, respectively. No significant difference was found among the soil bulk density values of 
the 3 land-use types, indicating that the soil bulk density was not affected by land uses. For the 5 
sites in the grassland, the soil bulk density values of GA (1.31 g/cm?) and GC (1.26 g/cm?) were 
significantly higher than those of the other 3 sites (P<0.05), with the lowest soil bulk density 
(1.12 g/cm?) in GCC. For woodland and shrubland, WP had the highest bulk density (1.35 
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Table 2 Soil properties of the selected sites 


Land-use Site CLA SIL SAN SBD STP SDR SHC SOM 
type (%) (%) (%) (g/cm’) (%) (g/min) _(cm/min) (%) 
Cropland CZ 15.724 —_73.69*4 10.59°¢ 1.16% 56.04% DKEA OSA 0.36°C 
Grassland GA 14.75% 71.61° 13.64% 1.31% 50.69% 1.66° 0.03° 0.764 
GAC 15.12% 73.03" 11.85% 1.21°4 54.44 Neier 0.06° 0.66° 
GC 15.20% TANASE 13.05% 1.26% 52.484 1.59 0.10: 0.85% 
GCC 14.62 69.52" 15.86% 1.12° 57.66" 0.54° Od 1.02" 
GCV 14.70 67.88" TADAN SE 56.45%® 0.28° 0.15% 1.36° 
Mean 14.884 70.76® 14.36? 1.214 54.34^ 1.058 0.094 0.928 
Woodland WP 14.03% 72.69" 13.28°% 1.35 49.08° 0.31° 0.05° 0.97% 
wo 13.62° 68.86" 7S 1.18¢¢ 5G. gue 0.30° 0.214 1.16° 
WSO 12.34%% 70.14° 17.52 1.21°4 54.18 0.29° 0.16% 1.15° 
Mean 13.338 70.568 16.118 1.254 52.864 0.30€ 0.144 il iE 
Shrubland SR 11.148 69.468 19.40% 1.19%A 55,0548" e 1 0° 1.36% 


Note: CLA, clay content; SIL, silt content; SAN, sand content; SBD, soil bulk density; STP, soil total porosity; SDR, soil disintegration 
rate; SHC, soil saturated hydraulic conductivity; SOM, soil organic matter. Different lowercase letters and capital letters in the same 
column indicate significant difference among different sites in the same land-use type and among different land-use types at P<0.05 
level, respectively. 


g/cm), with no significant difference with the other sites. Similarly, land uses had no significant 
effect on soil total porosity (Table 2). Among the 10 sites, the highest soil total porosity (57.66%) 
was in GCC and the lowest (49.08%) in WP. The soil total porosity values of GA, GC and WP 
were 9.55%, 6.35% and 12.42% higher than that of CZ, respectively. 


3.1.2 Soil particle size distribution 


The sand content was significantly lower in the cropland than in the grassland, woodland and 
shrubland, whereas the silt content in cropland was significantly higher than those in the other 
land-use types (Table 2). The clay content of cropland was significantly greater than those of 
woodland and shrubland (P<0.05), but no significant difference was found between cropland and 
grassland (P>0.05). Among the 10 sites, SR had the lowest clay content (11.14%), which was 
significantly lower than those in all other sites, except for WSO (P<0.05). No significant 
difference in silt content was detected among all the sites (P>0.05). 


3.1.3 Soil disintegration rate 


The soil disintegration rate of cropland (2.34 g/min) was significantly larger than those of the 
other 3 land-use types (P<0.05; Table 2). Furthermore, no significant difference of soil 
disintegration rate was found between woodland and shrubland (P>0.05). For the 5 sites in the 
grassland, soil disintegration rates of GCC and GCV were 0.54 and 0.28 g/min, respectively, 
which were significantly lower than those of the other 3 sites. The soil disintegration rates in the 3 
sites of woodland and 1 site of shrubland showed little difference (0.26—0.31 g/min). 

3.1.4 Soil saturated hydraulic conductivity 

No significant difference in soil saturated hydraulic conductivity was found among the 4 land-use 
types (P>0.05; Table 2). The soil saturated hydraulic conductivity values of grassland, woodland 
and shrubland were 1.8-, 2.8- and 2.0-fold greater than that of cropland, respectively. Except for 
GA, the soil saturated hydraulic conductivity values of sites in the grassland were higher than that 
(0.05 cm/min) of CZ, and soil saturated hydraulic conductivity in GCV was highest (0.15 
cm/min) and 5-fold higher than that in CZ (P<0.05). For the 3 sites in the woodland, the soil 
saturated hydraulic conductivity values of WO and WSO were 4.2 and 3.2 times greater than that 
of CZ, respectively(P<0.05). 

3.1.5 SOM content 

The SOM content values of grassland, woodland and shrubland were 2.56-, 3.08- and 3.78-fold 
greater than that of cropland, respectively (P<0.05; Table 2). The results illustrated that the 
conversion of cropland to lands with restored vegetation enhances the accumulation of plant litter 
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and roots in soil. The SOM content of GCV (1.36%) was close to that of SR and significantly 
greater than those of the other sites in the grassland. However, the change in the SOM content 
was slight among the 3 sites in the woodland. 


3.1.6 Water-stable aggregate stability 


Vegetation restoration had significant effects on the size distribution and stability of water-stable 
aggregates (Table 3). The proportion of macroaggregates (>0.25 mm) in the woodland and 
shrubland increased significantly by 68.95% and 89.61%, respectively, compared with that in the 
cropland, and there was no significant difference among woodland, shrubland and grassland. 
Additionally, no significant differences were found in the proportion of each size class of 
aggregates between woodland and shrubland. Compared with CZ, significant increases in 
aggregates (>5.00, 5.00-2.00, 2.00-1.00 and <0.25 mm) were found in GCV site in the grassland, 
and the other 4 sites showed a non-significant increase in all size classes of aggregates, except for 
1.00-0.50 mm. Compared with the cropland, aggregates with size >0.50 mm increased while 
aggregates with size <0.25 mm decreased significantly in the woodland and shrubland (P<0.05). 
Additionally, vegetation restoration had a significant effect on the mean weight diameter of 
water-stable aggregate (P<0.05). Mean weight diameter values of water-stable aggregate in the 
woodland and shrubland were 2.12- and 2.36-fold greater than that of the cropland, respectively, 
with no significant difference between grassland and cropland. The trend for variation in mean 
weight diameter and macroaggregate (>0.25 mm) content of water-stable aggregate was similar. 
In the grassland, the mean weight diameter of water-stable aggregate of GCV was 1.12 mm, 
which was significantly greater than those of the other 4 sites. The mean weight diameter of 
water-stable aggregate of WP was significantly lower than those of WO, WSO and SR (P<0.05). 


Table 3 Percentage of water-stable aggregates with different size classes and mean weight diameter (MWD) of 
water-stable aggregate in the selected sites 


Percentage of water-stable aggregates (%) 


Land-use : MWD 
type Site >5.00 2.00-5.00 1.00-2.00 0.50-1.00 0.25-0.50 <0.25 >0.25 (mm) 
mm mm mm mm mm mm mm 
Cropland CZ 6.43°8 1.48% 1.36%8 5.03°8 Dil eevee 64.284 35,7 0.588 
Grassland GA 6.54° IE 1.524 B72 18.942 Sisk 42.48 0.64°4 
GAC 7.63" 2.104 4.674 11.13” 17.84%%¢ 56.62 43.38% 0.73% 
GC 7.99% 4.164 5.62% 5.74° 21.18% Doo 44.68% 0.78° 
GCC 6.10° 5.02¢ 4.69! 5.45° DBP? 54,97” 45.03 0.70% 
GCV 9.16” 12.36 10.43° 6.24° 30.31 31.49° 68.51° 1.12° 
Mean 7.48® 5.088 SOB 8.4648 22.414 51.1848 48. 828C 0.798 
Woodland WP 9.50 12.02° 9.53% 9.09% 16.13%¢ 43,74° 56.26” 1.10° 
WO 9.64°> 19.43* 11.46” I 7.10° 41.25° 58.75° 1.30° 
WSO 9.61% 16.67% 14.99° 11.67% 13.10" 33.96° 66.04 1.30° 
Mean 9.58“ 16.044 12.004 10.634 12.114 39.658° 60.3548 1.234 
Shrubland SR 10.61% 72 12.6924 IR 0e Loess Bo ee 67.73 esis 


Note: Different lowercase letters and capital letters in the same column indicate significant differences among different sites in the same 
land-use type and among different land-use types at P<0.05 level, respectively. 


3.2 Variation in soil erodibility after vegetation restoration 


The soil erodibility was significantly influenced by land uses (Fig. 2a). On average, the highest 
soil erodibility occurred in the cropland (soil erodibility of 0.0345 (t-hm?-h)/(MJ-mm-hm*)), 
followed by the grassland (0.0312  (t-hm?-h)(MJ-mm-hm’)), woodland (0.0297 
(t-hm?-h)/(MJ-mm-hm?)) and shrubland (0.0273 (t-hm?-h)/((MJ-mm-hm’)). The soil erodibility in 
the cropland was significantly greater than those of grassland, woodland and shrubland (P<0.05). 
However, no significant difference in soil erodibility was found between grassland and woodland 
or between woodland and shrubland. As shown in Figure 2b, significant differences in soil 
erodibility were found among the different sites. Compared with cropland, soil erodibility of the 
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restored lands (grassland, woodland and shrubland) decreased, ranging from 3.99% to 21.43%. 
Among the 5 sites in the grassland, the soil erodibility of GAC was highest (0.0331 
(t-hm?-h)/(MJ-mm-hm’)), followed by GA (0.0329 (t-hm*-h)/((MJ-mm-hm’)), GC (0.0321 
(thm?-h)/((MJ-mm-hm’)), GCC (0.0305 (t-hm?-h)/(MJ-mm-hm’)), and GCV (0.0271 
(t-hm?-h)/(MJ-mm-hm7)). The soil erodibility of GC, GCC and GCV were significantly lower than 
that of CZ (P<0.05), whereas no significant difference was found among CZ, GAC, and GA. For 
the 3 sites in the woodland, the soil erodibility of WP was 8.15% and 7.30% higher than those of 
WO and WSO, respectively (P<0.05). The soil erodibility of SR was significantly lower than 
those of the other sites, except for GCV, WO, and WSO. 
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Fig. 2 Soil erodibility in different land-use types (a) and sampling sites (b). Different letters indicate significant 
differences among the land-use types or sampling sites at P<0.05 level based on Duncan's test. Bars denote 
standard errors. 


The variation in soil erodibility with restoration time is shown in Figure 3. As expected, soil 
erodibility was greatly affected by restoration time. Furthermore, the natural restored grassland, 
the planted woodland and shrubland exhibited two different successional processes (Fig. 3). For 
the natural restored grassland chronosequence, soil erodibility linearly decreased with restoration 
time (R?=0.896, P<0.01). For the planted woodland and shrubland chronosequences, soil 
erodibility also decreased linearly with restoration time (R7=0.974, P<0.01), but more slowly than 
that of grassland, indicating that natural restored grassland can reduce soil erodibility more 
quickly than planted woodland or shrubland. 
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Fig. 3 Variation in soil erodibility with restoration time for the grassland, woodland and shrubland. Bars denote 
standard errors. 
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3.3 Relationships of soil erodibility, soil properties and root characteristics 


Correlation analysis showed soil erodibility to be positively correlated with soil clay content, silt 
content and disintegration rate (P<0.01), but negatively correlated with soil sand content, 
saturated hydraulic conductivity, organic matter content and mean weight diameter of 
water-stable aggregate (P<0.01; Table 4). In addition, no significant correlation was detected 
between soil erodibility and soil bulk density and between soil erodibility and soil total porosity. 
We found that the SOM content had the greatest correlation with soil erodibility. Regression 
analysis showed that soil erodibility linearly increased with increases in soil clay and silt contents 
(Figs. 4a and b), but linearly decreased with increases in sand content (Fig. 4c). Moreover, soil 
erodibility increased with soil disintegration rate as a power function (Fig. 4d), while it 
significantly decreased with soil saturated hydraulic conductivity (Fig. 4e), SOM content (Fig. 4f) 
and mean weight diameter of water-stable aggregate (Fig. 4g) as a linear function. These results 
indicate that soil erodibility is significantly affected by soil properties, except for soil bulk density 
and soil total porosity. 


Table 4 Correlation coefficients among restoration time, soil properties, root characteristics and soil erodibility 


RT CLA SL SAN SBD STP SDR SHC SOM MWD RAD RLD RSAD RBD K 


CLA -0.734" 1.000 

SIL -0.474" 0.296 1.000 

SAN 0.720™ -0.731""-0.868" 1.000 

SBD -0.005 0.018 0.409" -0.301 1.000 

STP 0.003 -0.014 -0.409" 0.300 -0.990™ 1.000 

SDR -0.740™ 0.604" 0.596" -0.739" 0.077 -0.075 1.000 

SHC 0.552" -0.237 -0.553™ 0.518" -0.429" 0.427"—0.480™ 1.000 

SOM 0.715" -0.564"-0.746" 0.826" -0.116 0.114 -0.840" 0.517" 1.000 

MWD 0.728" -0.495"-0.591" 0.679" -0.157 0.154 0.688" 0.421" 0.770" 1.000 

RAD 0.569" -0.406" -0.404" 0.500" 0.025 -0.026 -0.651™ 0.213 0.737" 0.608" 1.000 

RLD 0.771" -0.565""-0.553™ 0.689" -0.052 0.049 -0.745™ 0.416" 0.845" 0.863" 0.793" 1.000 

RASD 0.669" -0.410° -0.516" 0.581" -0.019 0.016 -0.749™ 0.345 0.826" 0.766" 0.880" 0.932" 1.000 
RBD 0.140 0.044 -0.262 0.164 -0.050 0.050 -0.375° 0.224 0.485" 0.285 0.639" 0.355 0.521” 1.000 


K  -0.746" 0.569" 0.847" -0.901" 0.246 -0.244 0.794™ -0.586™ —0.944™* —0.781™ -0.645™ -0.835"" -0.772" —0.361* 1.000 


Note: RT, restoration time; CLA, clay content; SIL, silt content; SAN, sand content; BD, soil bulk density; STP, soil total porosity; SDR, 
soil disintegration rate; SHC, soil saturated hydraulic conductivity; SOM, soil organic matter; MWD, mean weight diameter; RAD, root 
average diameter; RLD, root length density; RSAD, root surface area density; RBD, root biomass density; K, soil erodibility factor. Re 
significance at P<0.05 level; **, significance at P<0.01 level. n=30. 


In addition, Table 4 shows that soil erodibility was significantly negatively correlated with the 
root average diameter, root length density, root surface area density and root biomass density. 
Moreover, soil erodibility decreased with root average diameter as a linear function (Fig. 5a). 
Additionally, the correlation coefficients of soil erodibility with root length density and root 
surface area density were higher than that between soil erodibility and root biomass density 
(Table 4). Linear functions well described the relationships of soil erodibility with root length 
density and root surface area density, with R? values of 0.688 and 0.592, respectively (Figs. 5b 
and c). However, a weak logarithmic function was found between soil erodibility and root 
biomass density, with R? of 0.315 (Fig. 5d). Comparatively, root length density had a greater 
effect on soil erodibility than root average diameter, root surface area density and root biomass 
density did. 


4 Discussion 


4.1 Effects of vegetation restoration on soil properties 


Estimation of the effects of vegetation restoration on soil properties can help in determining the 
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Fig. 4 Relationships between soil erodibility and soil properties. (a), clay content; (b), silt content; (c), sand 
content; (d), soil disintegration rate; (e), soil saturated hydraulic conductivity; (f), SOM content; (g), mean weight 
diameter of water-stable aggregate. SOM, soil organic matter. 
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Fig. 5 Relationships between soil erodibility and root parameters. (a), root average diameter; (b), root length 
density; (c), root surface area density; (d), root biomass density. 
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vulnerability of land to degradation (Jiao et al., 2011; Wang et al., 2012). Our results showed that 
the soil sand content, soil saturated hydraulic conductivity, SOM content and water-stable 
aggregate stability increased during vegetation restoration and that the soil clay and silt contents 
and soil disintegration rate decreased with restoration time (Tables 2—4). These results are 
consistent with previous findings of the positive effects of vegetation restoration on soil 
properties. For example, Wang et al. (2014) demonstrated that the soil sand content of restored 
lands was 1.53- to 1.93-fold greater than that of slope farmland, whereas the soil silt and clay 
contents were 2.6% to 11.4% and 10.7% to 33.2% lower than those in the slope cropland, 
respectively. Natural vegetation restoration significantly increased soil water-stable aggregate 
stability and soil saturated hydraulic conductivity at the 0-20 cm depth in abandoned farmland 
(Li and Shao, 2006) and also significantly enhanced soil structural stability and the organic matter 
content (Jiao et al., 2011). However, it decreased the soil disintegration rate (Li et al., 2013). 
Improvements of soil properties by vegetation restoration can be attributed to the accumulation of 
fresh plant residues and root exudates in the surface soil and to roots and decomposed root 
residues in subsurface soil (Zhu et al., 2010; Zhao et al., 2013). These substances can be directly 
transformed into SOM and therefore provide energy/carbon sources and nutrients for soil 
microorganisms (Jastrow, 1996; Six et al., 2004), further promoting the formation of water-stable 
aggregates (Six et al., 2000; Kong et al., 2005). This fact may explain the significant correlations 
among the restoration time, mean weight diameter of water-stable aggregate, soil disintegration 
rate, saturated soil hydraulic conductivity and SOM content (Table 4). In contrast, no significant 
correlations were found among soil bulk density, soil total porosity and restoration time (Table 4), 
though soil bulk density values of sites in the restored lands were higher than that in CZ and soil 
total porosity values were lower than that in CZ, except for GCC and GCV (Table 2). These 
results are not consistent with those of Jiao et al. (2011), Li and Shao (2006) and Zhao et al. 
(2013), who reported that vegetation restoration significantly decreased soil bulk density and 
increased soil total porosity. Such differences in soil bulk density and soil total porosity might be 
related to human activities (Li and Shao, 2003; Zhang et al., 2009). The topsoil structure in the 
cropland is usually unstable and can easily be negatively influenced by human tillage activities 
(planting, hoeing and plowing), and grazing activities in restored lands can increase topsoil bulk 
density. Thus, soil bulk density of cropland is lower than that of restored lands (Zhang et al., 
2009; Zhou et al., 2010). 


4.2 Effects of vegetation restoration on soil erodibility 


According to our results, the soil erodibility values of restored lands were significantly lower than 
that of cropland (P<0.05), which were consistent with the conclusions of Singh and Khera (2008), 
Chen et al. (2013), and Deng et al. (2016). Chen et al. (2013) found reduced soil erodibility in 3 
hedgerow patterns compared with cropland. We also found large differences in soil erodibility 
among different vegetation restoration patterns (Fig. 2). Variation in soil erodibility among 
different vegetation patterns can benefit the planning of soil and water conservation measures by 
targeting efforts to reduce soil erosion (Zhu et al., 2010; Li et al., 2015). Grassland (GCV) and 
shrubland (SR) can be considered as the best patterns of vegetation restoration to improve soil 
anti-erodibility of gully heads. In addition, as expected, soil erodibility decreased significantly as 
the time of abandonment increased (P<0.01; Fig. 3). Although Zhu et al. (2010) found a similar 
trend in variation of soil erodibility with time of abandonment, Wang et al. (2013) reported that 
soil erodibility of natural abandoned cropland decreased gradually with restoration time and 
tended to stabilize by 28 years after abandonment. The regression functions shown in Figure 3 
indicate that the time required for soil erodibility of cropland to return to the levels of grassland, 
woodland and shrubland was approximately 7.3, 33.0 and 49.3 years, respectively. These results 
show that grassland can enhance soil anti-erodibility more quickly than woodland and shrubland, 
and also indirectly demonstrate that although vegetation destruction is a short-term process, 
restoration of soil anti-erodibility is a long-term process in different land-use types (Zhu et al., 
2010). 

Previous studies reported that different plant species were characterized by different root 
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architectures. The distribution of the root architectures in soil layers could cause changes in soil 
properties and root characteristics (e.g., De Baets et al., 2007; Li et al., 2015), which would 
induce changes in soil erodibility (De Baets et al., 2006; Wang et al., 2013). Zhu et al. (2010) and 
Wu et al. (2016) concluded that conversions of cropland to grassland, woodland and shrubland 
can lead to increases in SOM. The SOM is accompanied by greater abundance of substances that 
could help to bind soil particles together in an organic-mineral complex, and thus could increase 
soil aggregation and soil anti-erodibility. This conclusion may explained the difference in soil 
erodibility among different land-use types, vegetation restoration patterns and restoration times 
(Figs. 2 and 3). Our study revealed that soil properties and root characteristics are closely 
associated with soil erodibility (Table 4; Figs. 4 and 5). Conversely, Li et al. (2015) found no 
significant correlation between soil erodibility and clay or sand content. Moreover, soil bulk 
density and soil total porosity had no significant effect on soil erodibility, which was inconsistent 
with previous studies (e.g., Knapen et al., 2007; Zhu et al., 2010). This difference was most likely 
related to human tillage and grazing activities (Li and Shao, 2003; Zhang et al., 2009). Many 
previous studies have also reported that root systems have negative influences on soil erodibility 
(Gyssels et al., 2006; De Baets and Poesen, 2010; Zhang et al., 2013). However, our results 
showed an opposite trend as those of Yu et al. (2014), who found soil erodibility to be positively 
correlated with root average diameter of millet and negatively correlated with those of maize, 
soybean and potato. In the present study, the relationship between soil erodibility and root 
average diameter was derived from root data of 4 land-use types (cropland, woodland, grassland 
and shrubland) and various vegetation types with different tap and fibrous root architectures. 
These differences again revealed that soil erodibility is greatly influenced by vegetation type, root 
architecture and land use (Yu et al., 2014; Li et al., 2015). The close relationships of soil 
erodibility with soil properties and root characteristics also suggest that improvements of soil 
properties and accumulation of roots in soil during vegetation restoration can significantly reduce 
soil erodibility. 


5 Conclusions 


In this study, we analyzed the effect of vegetation restoration on soil properties and erodibility of 
gully heads in a gully region of the Loess Plateau. Our study revealed that vegetation restoration 
greatly increased soil texture coarseness, bulk density, saturated hydraulic conductivity, organic 
matter content and water-stable aggregate ability, and decreased soil total porosity, disintegration 
rate and erodibility. Compared with cropland, soil erodibility in restored lands (grassland, 
woodland and shrubland) decreased by 3.99%—21.43%. The restoration pattern of Cleistogenes 
caespitosa K. and Artemisia sacrorum L. in the grassland showed the lowest soil erodibility and 
can be considered as the optimal vegetation restoration pattern for improving soil anti-erodibility 
of the gully heads. Soil particle size distribution, disintegration rate, saturated hydraulic 
conductivity, water-stable aggregate stability, organic matter content and root characteristics had 
significant effects on soil erodibility. However, the effect of restoration time on soil erodibility 
differed among the natural restored grassland, and the planted woodland and shrubland. The 
negative linear change in soil erodibility of the grassland with restoration time was faster than 
those of the woodland and shrubland. The results also indicate that although vegetation 
destruction is a short-term process, it would be a long-term (8-50 years) process for the soil 
erodibility of cropland reducing to the levels of grassland, woodland and shrubland. 
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